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was guilty of no greater Humbug than the average wife in
respectable society, to whom a husband's life before marriage was
a discreetly sealed book, and any subsequent infidelities were
incidents of her wifely fate, to be silently suffered "for the sake
of the children" or generally in the interests of respectability.
Everybody who knew Stevenson well fully appreciated the
necessity for the panoply of Humbug in the interests of respec-
tability. To err being human, they also had been human, but
they hoped and anticipated that their survivors would conceal
the facts of their humanity with discretion as commendable as
Mrs. Stevenson's. When, therefore, on the publication of Graham
Balfour's eminently respectable memorial in 1901, William
Ernest Henley alone raised his voice in protest against the in-
humanising of his old friend as a "seraph in chocolate", re-
spectability manifested such horror as if he had poked bawdy
fun at a parson, or relieved himself audibly of flatulence in a
drawing-room.

Healing time alone can smooth away the scars unsightly
to Humbug's peering spectacles. If a man announces himself a
remote descendant of Byron, Casanova, or Ninon de Lenclos,
respectability exclaims "how interesting", but skirts are drawn
aside, and doors closed to his face, and he is passed unacknow-
ledged in the street, if he proclaims his affinity to a recently
convicted bigamist or contemporary woman of notoriously
elastic morals, Stevenson's widow died in 1914, and after the war
period, Stevenson was a faded memory to a few elderly survivors,
and as dead as Shakespeare to the modern generation. Hence,
the truth, which reeked with the stench of obscenity from Henley's
pen in 1901, could be introduced as a casual subject of academic
discussion by Miss Rosaline Masson in 1923, Mr. J. A. Steuart
in, 1924, and Mr. G. S. Hellman in 1925. From that happy hunting
ground to which the manuscripts of all important English writers
inevitably gravitate, a New York saleroom, emerged a mass of
Stevenson's unpublished verse and prose, giving important
evidence of his early life.

In his excursions as a youthful Hyde, Stevenson must have
fallen in with many women of the unclassed, but the researches
of Mr. Steuart and Mr. Hellman disclosed a much more important